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The huge nuclear explosion set off by the Soviet 
Union served no apparent utilitarian purpose. 
The Vatican radio described the blast, which 
was in excess of fifty megatons, as “an insane 
decision, morally, politically, socially, economi- 
cally and humanely deprecable”—and that de- 
scription will probably stand as definitive. But 
the explosion did show, once again, how fluid 
are the boundaries of the Cold War; it did show 
that there are new ways of waging terror; and it 
did, if such a thing is possible, make more 
urgent the solution of problems that have been 
with us since the advent of the atomic age. 

Paradoxically enough, the entire series of tests 
of which that monster explosion was a part, 
with all the fear and anxiety and resentment it 
provoked, provides support for both pacifists 
and militarists, for those who would find solu- 
tions in extreme but opposing positions. It makes 
more difficult the task of those who, rejecting ex- 
treme positions, assert that we must and can find 
some viable alternative between them. The terms 
of the polar positions have become, to many 
people, depressingly familiar. They have been 
sloganized into “Better Red than dead” and its 
converse. Increasingly those who argue from 
within the honorable tradition of codes have 
| been joined by doubtful allies whose thin and 
strident arguments derive their entire strength 
from the profound and legitimate fears of every 
person. And the theoretical position of the belli- 
cists has been strengthened by those who, seeing 
f in Communism the demonic face of hate, regard 
every attempt to crush it as the implementation 
of the will of God—even if this means the un- 
leashing of total nuclear war. 

These are the polar positions that have been 
imposed upon much of the popular debate that 
has taken place. It has been a work of the critical 
intelligence to argue that these positions are 
more viable, more meaningful than their critics 
realize, that they have more substance than the 
distorted forms to which they have frequently 
been reduced, even by their supporters. But it 


has also been a work of the critical intelligence 
to show that the imposition of these alternatives, 
even in their most honorable and developed pres- 
entation, is false. 

Many who reject the choice of “total war or no 
war” have attempted to revivify the concept of 
the just war which others had jettisoned, to show 
that the concept of a limited nuclear war is not 
a contradiction in terms. It is this question which 
Ernest Lefever approaches directly in his article 
in this issue and to which Herman Kahn’s letter 
makes a tangential contribution. 

But many others who make their stand on the 
uneasy middle ground find the application of 
traditional concepts to contemporary problems 
quite unsatisfactory, and they find unhelpful the 
admonition that “what must be can be.” One of 
these persons is Helmut Thielicke, and we would 
direct the readers of Worldview to his article 
“The New Situation in the Atomic Age,” which 
appears in the summer issue of Religion in Life. 
“The choice,” he writes, “is not primarily between 
Communism and destruction; the basic issue is 
rather whether we must in principle recognize 
the right of the stronger. The question is not 
whether in the extreme instance we should capit- 
ulate to Communism, but whether we—again in 
the extreme instance, but then as a matter of 
principle—should allow power to become unlim- 
ited and to refuse to accept any law as barrier.” 

Dr. Thielicke’s article is a significant contribu- 
tion to the ongoing debate concerning morality 
and nuclear warfare. But it has an additional sig: 
nificance. For he reminds us that we are sti 
somewhat strangers to a world that has been 
transformed by science and technology and that 
we have not exhausted the approaches to this 
transformed world and its unprecedented prob- 
lems. He cautions us, by example not precept, 
that we cannot rest in our own formulations be- 
cause we reject others with which we are familiar. 
The great work of the critical intelligence, for 
the moralist as well as the statesman, is still to 
be done. 
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What will be the future of the United Nations, and ~ 


how will it affect American foreign policy? In an art- 
icle written before the death of Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold and published in the October 
issue of Foreign Affairs, Senator J. W. Fulbright pro- 
poses the development of a new 
tional cooperation. Senator Fulbright envisions a 
“concert of free nations” existing outside the UN and 
building a common security based on “a . . . deep 
conviction of shared values and interests, a feeli 
that effective communication is possible, a Poles 
trust and confidence in each other's purpose.” 
Senator Fulbright’s “concert of free nations” would 
consist of an “inner community” comprising the 
North Atlantic nations and an “outer communi 
embracing the non-Communist world. In NATO, 


Senator sees an “almost-existing community” able to 


“press forward in the development of supranational 
institutions.” The “outer ity,” he writes, is a 
“potential community still far from realization . . . 
The problem here is to persuade the new and under- 
developed nations that for certain ses at least 
their interests and objectives coincide with our own. 
Their aspirations for economic development, for mil- 
itary security and for freedom are all objectives 
which represent our interests as well as their own. 
The way to persuade these nations of this community 
of interests is for the West to assist them in their 
realization.” 

e 


In The Reporter for September 14 Edmond Taylor 
calls for a of propaganda 
subversion aimed at aiding and encouraging revolt 
rigs the captive peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
Mr. Taylor, who practiced psychological warfare 


with the Office of Strategic Services during World | 


War II and who later served on the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s Psychological Strategy Board, writes 
from Paris, where the reaction of European strate- 
gists to “the new look in American political warfare” 
is said to be one of disappointment. It is the opinion 
of experts on the continent, Mr. Taylor reports, that 
“the trauma inflicted on American officialdom by the 
dramatic bankruptcy of John Foster Dulles’s ‘libera- 
tion’ policy and more recently by the Cuban fiasco” 
is to blame for the Kennedy administration’s unwill- 
ingness to support revolutionary movements in Com- 
munist-controlled Europe. “The result,” writes Mr. 
Taylor, “is that the West has not yet unsheathed— 
or even started serious preparations for unsheathing 
—what many Europeans, including in all probability 
General de Gaulle, consider the most effective politi- 
cal weapons available to defend Western interests 
in Berlin.” 

“Europeans who believe that the West’s psycho- 
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logical strategy in the Berlin crisis should be based 
primarily on enlisting the captive peoples of Eastern 
Europe as allies in the diplomatic struggle over Ber- 


lin recognize that such an enlistment would imply 


acceptance by the West of 2 moral commitment never 
more to abandon them, r of the risk. The 
risk is real, it is admitted, but it is not so grave as 
Washington imagines, and ways can be worked out 
for reducing it further. On the basis of their own 
experience with the wartime Resistance, some of the 
more militant European anti-Communist strategists 
believe that it is by ac- 
ting r ibility for the revolutio orces 
behind the in that the con most 
y influence them and thereby avert the danger 
of untimely explosions like that of the Hungarian up- 
rismg. We should oppose only premature and unco- 
ordinated insurrections.” 
e 


In the last of three articles on the United States 
appearing in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, D.W. 
Brogan observes “a steady deterioration in American 
self-confidence and trust in the “American way of 
life” ” Mr. Brogan notes in the issue of September 28 
that the Russian lead in space exploration has Amer- 
icans worried. “But,” he continues, “. . . the irritation 
and malaise that I encountered have deeper roots 
than apprehension at the state of the national de- 
fenses. It is more a matter of the whole moral tone 
of the American way of life than immediate defi- 
ciencies that an intelligent administration can cure.” 
As indices to this “moral tone,” Mr. Brogan lists 
scandal in government, police corruption, price-fix- 
ing in the electrical and drug industries, the crime 
rate, the school system, the John Birch Society, 
etc. “All these causes of frustration and irritation,” 
Mr. Brogan concludes, “explain to some extent the 
failure of the President to get from Congress the 
means of improving the American image and giving 
effect to relevant American policy.” 


Current Thought on Peace and War is a semi- 
annual digest of published materials and research in 
progress concerned with the problems of world order 
and conflict. The third number (Spring-Summer 
1961) contains 132 pages of abstracts and summaries, 
including index and cross-references, covering the 
literature of a six-month period. The journal is a 
non-profit enterprise supported by the World Rule 
of Law Center at Duke University. Subscriptions at 
$7 a year may be obtained by writing to the Edi- 
torial Office, Box 4847, Duke Station, Durham, North 
Carolina. Individual issues are $4. 

PAMPHILUS 


AFTER THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


A Defense of the Status Quo 
Thomas Molnar 


The quickly resolved crisis of the so-called United 
Arab Republic has a few lessons for the student of 
Near Eastern affairs. The first is that the regimes 
erected on the ruins of British and French presence 
are not so stable as their improvised leaders pretend; 
the second lesson is that their policy of conquest or, 
rather, non-colonialism, carries in it the seeds of de- 
struction; and the third lesson points to the great 
force of nationalism which in this, as in other parts 
of the world, is shaping the destinies of old and new 
peoples. 

Judging by its aspects in the Near Eastern coun- 
tries, nationalism is a complex phenomenon. In the 
eyes of the Egyptians, for example, the awakening 
is baptized by the name of “revolution,” although for 
the Western eye the country seems to dream the 
eternal dreams of the slow-rolling Nile. The catch- 
words on everybody’s lips are “industrialization,” 
“unity of all Arabs,” and “Israel must be destroyed,” 
—a mixture of realism and illusions. Nasser repre- 
sents for these people the Hercules who has cleansed 
the stable of a despised and abhorred Farouk, a 
champion of the underdog, a miracle maker who 
creates industry in the desert, and—finally—the hero 
who will reconquer Palestine. 

All these expectations are discussed by Egyptians 
on a rather elementary level, while the press writes 
about them in demagogic terms. The average man 
is most impressed by Nasser’s personal life, which 
is puritanical and decent, and by the lesser degree of 
corruption in government and administration. If he 
uses the other catchwords too, it is because that 
gives him an air of independence and progressive 
thinking in the eyes of foreign inquirers. Otherwise, 
private conversations and press comments are dis- 
tressingly simplistic: the English-language The 
Scribe, a magazine with the format of Newsweek, is 
filled with praise and flattery of Nasser, scorn for his 
opponents, and it freely uses all the clichés of a 
certain international language about peace, progress 
and positive neutralism. 


Mr. Molnar, who is a member of the faculty of 
Brooklyn College, recently returned from a trip 
through the Near East. 


I have said that one of the most often heard catch- 
words is industrialization. It is considered the rem- 
edy for all evils which afflict the Arab societies, and 
to question its absolutely beneficial character is to 
invite danger. Yet, it is more spoken about than 
actually achieved, mainly because it depends not 
merely on the good will of foreign powers nor on 
loans by the World Bank but on a number of factors 
which determine life in these areas. The Egyptian 
fellah is an exhausted creature with innumerable 
generations of Nile Valley peasants behind him, and 
he is far from having learned the ways of industrial 
workers. When he comes to settle in towns or big 
cities, he looks for easy and free occupations like 
servant, merchant, dragoman or small official. At 
present this temptation is even greater: the Nasser 
regime has divided the land and allotted a small sum 
to each new proprietor. As the fields of the Nile 
valley are the oldest cultivated fields in the world, 
the independent peasant can anticipate neither sur- 
prise nor a highly productive source of wealth, even 
if he invests his money wisely. The chances are that 
many will yield to the attraction of town life. 


Industry, however, still remains a mirage, a root- 
less thing. Like all young dictatorships, the regime 
favors spectacular projects but it neglects and even 
hinders some of the existing operations. The Jews 
and the Greeks in whose hands commercial and busi- 
ness life used to be, have left or are leaving; the con- 
fiscation of foreign-owned property and the low ceil- 
ing set on individual incomes discourage investors. 
The newly created industries are supervised and ad- 
vised by foreign experts whose privately expressed 
opinions are not flattering. In spite of Egyptian suc- 
cess in coping with the intricate problems of the 
Suez Canal, West German engineers working at the 
Aswan Dam or other projects doubt that these could 
be operated by Egyptians alone. In fact, although 
the regime had broken with Belgium after the death 
of Lumumba, a Belgian team has been asked, un- 
officially, to return in order to run the telephone 
system. 
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Such examples abound in industry, commerce aad 
the hotel business. Egypt lacks the cadre of efficient, 
ambitious, well-trained men. “Positive neutralism” 
means, thus, the opportunity to tap freely the re- 
sources that East and West can offer in manpower, 
materials and loans. 

These words are not meant as criticism; one should 
not blame the Arab lands for the obvious ineffi- 
ciences and lack of Western-type organization. 
Rather, one should indict those who create exagger- 
ated hopes in people’s minds while sitting behind 
their desks, thousands of miles away. But if one has 
seen the Nile valey, its palmtrees, clay cubic dwell- 
ings, donkeys and camels transporting man and his 
modest goods, the veiled women going to the well 
with gracefully balanced jars on their heads, the 
conclusion is inevitable that this is still the way of 
life of Biblical times; the distance the Arab lands 


must travel to reach the twentieth century is still 


enormous. 
Yet this century has generated a kind of revolu- 
nationalism which cannot be reversed or 
stopped, and which feeds on success as well as on 
failure, since both render passions more violent. This 
nationalism is vague in its objectives, a fact which 
allows it to crystallize around prestige projects, 
dreams of grandeur, and heroes. Of the latter, there 
is only one, in a category by himself: Nasser. The 
grandeur he is supposed to bring to this area is the 
much-talked-about unification of all Arabs in an em- 
pire reaching from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic. 
And the one obstacle, in Arab eyes, to the birth of 
this empire is Israel! 

Anybody suggesting that this view be nuanced is 
in serious trouble. Recently the Nasser-appointed 
editor of a Cairo magazine brought up the possibil- 
ity of making peace with Israel and trying to “re- 
absorb” it among the Arab states. A modest enough 
proposal, yet the editor was at once suspended; he 
may consider himself lucky for having escaped the 
fate of King Abdullah of Jordan, assassinated several 
years ago for sending peace feelers to the arch- 
enemy. 


Another question is, of course, whether Nasser 
and a holy war led by him might be successful. To 
answer this question we must consider the principal 
elements of the Near Eastern situation. 

In Egypt, as well as in the other countries of this 
area, Nasser is the undisputed champion of pan- 
Arabism and what is almost synonymous with it, the 
“reconquest” of Israel, the reunification of Palestine. 
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(On Arab maps Israel is not mentioned and the Arab 
press puts im quotation marks such terms as Israel 
or Israeli government.) But first, how stable is Nas- 
ser’s position and Nasserism itself? 

The recent split with Syria seems to be a good 
indication that the Egyptian dictator’s appeal has its 
limits. Nobody can tell what would have happened 
if the Franco-Anglo-Israeli forces had managed to 
dislodge him, but it is obvious that American and 
Soviet support in the decisive hour has not only 
saved him but has also enhanced his prestige. While 
no Arab will thank Eisenhower and Dulles for this 
action—on the contrary, Dulles’s memory is hated, 
Eisenhower forgotten, and the United States severely 
blamed for supporting Israel—they consider Nasser 
to be under the special protection of Allah. In Jor- 
dan, whose King Hussein is his personal enemy, 
young people see in him the Liberator and the great 
panw-Arab leader, and would be ready, circumstances 
permitting, to overthrow the present regime in Nas- 
ser’s favor. In Iraq, General Kassem maintains him- 
self in power only by balancing Nasserist influence 
with Communist agitation—and vice versa. In Leb- 
anon, among the Moslem half of the population, 
Nasser’s men ceaselessly stir unrest, and when dis- 
covered, they simply cross over—at least until a few 
weeks ago—to Syria. 


A special breeding ground of pro-Nasser sentiment 
has been the camps of Palestinian refugees. Located 
in the Gaza strip, in Jordan and Syria, the close to 
one million refugees—including their children born 
in the camps—have only one thought, one hope: re- 
turn to the fields, the orchards, the houses, the work- 
shops taken away by the Israelis. They live in 
squalor and mostly in idleness, and the indefinite 
waiting exacerbates their bitterness and thirst for 
revenge. They form a restless, revolutionary mass, 
privately blame the Arab League for not helping 
them, and put their faith in a war that Nasser will 
start against Israel. 

The other side of the picture is, however, this: 
Nasser’s revolution has entered its “socialist” stage, 
as is evidenced by the recent measures in both the 
Northern Region (Syria) and the Southern Region 
(Egypt). Everywhere on the streets of Cairo one 
sees posters glorifying Tito and those among the 
African leaders who openly advocate Marxist ideas, 
like Sekou Touré and Nkrumah. Lucid Egyptians 
predict that in the coming years the regime will 
adopt more and more of the Yugoslav form of Com- 


munism. This prospect had obviously alarmed the 


Syrian business classes which, aided by nationalist 
officers, carried out the coup. 

Let us bear in mind that throughout their history, 
North and South, Egypt and Assyria, tried to con- 
quer each other’s land. Nasser’s nationalization plans 
were not substantially different from the Soviet-type 
pillage of the satellites; if not Nasser, certainly his 
entourage considered and treated Syria as a con- 
quered territory, not to say a colony. In this respect 
it is instructive to note an article of Al Mouslimoun, 
the paper of the Moslem Brotherhood, which speaks 
of Nasser’s “imposture in making use of Islam.” The 
paper also makes a transparent allusion to Ramses II 
(glorified by the present Egyptian regime as the 
pharaoh who had evicted the Jews) of whose name 
“God made a term of curse and contempt in the 
Torah, the Gospels and the Koran.” 

Even the Israelis admit that there was one Arab 

field commander of great quality in their 1948 war 
against the Arab armies—Nasser. Skillful statesman 
and soldier, will the Egyptian president attempt to 
consolidate his position and recapture, after the 
Syrian setback, his prestige by launching a war 
against Israel? Again, Israeli authorities may be 
quoted who were surprised to find during the Sinai 
campaign large quantities of up-to-date material in 
Egyptian military depots. These depots, at that time 
considerably reduced by the returning Israeli army, 
may well be replenished by now, and from the same 
source. 
Yet, neither Egypt nor Jordan seem to prepare for 
war, although all along the Israeli border the mili- 
tary camps and installations are very much in evi- 
dence. There is no question that individually none 
of Israel’s neighbors is a match for her; this is the 
main reason why any Arab politician envisaging 
such a conflict must first seek the amalgamation of 
all the Arab states of the area. Thus the Syrian coup 
all but destroyed Nasser’s imperial ambitions; the 
quick recognition extended to the new government 
by Jordan and Turkey (to be followed by Iraq and 
Iran), shows that these countries are more interested 
in maintaining the balance of power in the Near 
East than in letting any one of them grow at the 
expense of the others. 


But even before the events that took place in 
Syria, it was an open secret that, in case of an attack 
of the now defunct United Arab Republic on Leb- 
anon (from the “Northern Region”), the latter would 
have opened its border to Israeli troops coming to 
repel such an offensive. Indeed, if it is in the inter- 


est of the Arab states to preserve the territorial status 
quo, the Israelis consider it essential and vital. And 
the military position and actions of Israel are evi- 
dently central to the whole Near East. The shape of 
the country exposes it to sudden attack which, if car- 
ried out with sufficient strength and determination, 
may cut it in two and may isolate whole sections 
from the main body. 

All along the Israeli border the irrigated valleys, 
the hills of Galilee, the Negev desert, etc., are heavily 
protected by well-armed border police, the military 
installations of the kibbutzim, airfields and army 
camps. About seventy percent of the Israeli budget 
is absorbed by the army, and—what cannot be sim- 
ilarly measured—the militant spirit of old and young 
is a further guarantee of the country’s determination 
to resist at all costs. Besides, one look at the irriga- 
tion system, for example in the Jordan-Sea of Gali- 
lee area, is sufficient to realize how vulnerable the 
settlements are in these parts and how heavily they 
must be protected if the Israelis are to pursue their 


work of land reclamation and forestation. 


In spite of the uncomfortable yet carefully pre- 
served status quo, Nasser’s dynamism and popularity 
might have carried him from one conquest to an- 
other and tempted him to start operations against 
Israel. The Syrian coup marks not only a halt in 
these plans, but it is a serious reverse for Nasser. The 
proclamation of Syria’s secession included a call to 
the Egyptian “brothers” to throw off the yoke of their 
dictator and seek the goals of Arab unity through 
peaceful means. Unless Nasser has new and unde- 
tected bows to his arrow, no war in the Near East 
seems to be probable in the predictable future. 


But even before the reversal of his fortunes in 
Syria, Nasser was a cautious man with a strong sense 
of realism. He understood the data of the situation 
described above, and also the advantage of the Near 
Eastern balance of power. Indeed, any disturbance 
of the latter would have only benefitted Communist 
agitation in the area, and it must be said that while 
the Arab press, in general, affects an air of anti-West- 
ern feelings, the more lucid newspapers in Jordan 
and Lebanon, for example, are more anti-Communist 
in tone than many European or American publica- 
tions. 

When all these elements of the Near Eastern sit- 
uation are kept in mind, it will be understood that 
any change in the status quo would be the result of 
a modification in the balance of forces in the East- 
West world conflict. To put it bluntly, nobody is 
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willing to stick out his neck until the green light is 
given by one of the two great powers, the United 
States or the Soviet Union. And precisely for this 
reason, everybody in this area is watching develop- 
ments in the Cold War. 

Two factors debilitate America’s position in the 
Arab world. One is the support extended to Israel 
without which, so the Arabs argue, they would have 
long ago driven the Israelis into the sea. The Truman 
administration is remembered here as the main cul- 
prit in a crime perpetrated against the Arabs; the 
Eisenhower-Dulles intervention which saved Nasser 
in 1956 has done nothing to alleviate this disappoint- 
ment. In fact, the Arabs imagine the United States 
as living under a Jewish-dominated government, thus 
permanently hostile to them. 

The other factor is the amazement with which the 
Arabs receive the repeated news of American re- 
verses in the Cold War. The Arab is a man with 


common sense and one who, through the vicissi- _ 


tudes of a very long and agitated history, has under- 
stood that there is no substitute for power in the re- 
lationship among nations. The American declarations 
of good will and peaceful intentions are lost on them 
as they are lost on every other nation in a world of 
hard facts. Without exception, those with whom I 
talked in the Near East expressed surprise over 
American “weakness,” for this is how they interpret 
the events in Cuba, Laos, Berlin, etc. 

My arguments, citing the tremendous military and 
economic power of the United States, met with po- 
lite but unbelieving smiles. They know of course 
that the United States is strong, but they are also 
aware of Khrushchev’s propaganda successes among 
their countrymen; unless you have the policy corre- 
sponding to your strength, an intelligent Arab mer- 
chant of Jerusalem told me, you might as well be 
weak. 


There is no love lost among the leaders of the 
Near Eastern Arab world—Nasser, Kassem, Hussein, 
Kouzbari, Chebab, etc., but they all seem to be 
united in their strongly anti-Communist feeling. Yet, 
they need constant encouragement to persist on this 
road, that is, a Western policy of intelligently given 
aid and a steady demonstration, in this and other 
areas, of Western unity and strength. The Commu- 
nist technique of gaining a foothold in areas where 
initially they would be ill-received, is to sharpen and 
profit by existing antagonisms. They skillfully apply 
their black-and-white terminology to existing dif- 
ferences and proclaim these differences unsolvable 
except by the revolution that they, in turn, are 
eager to organize, lead, and exploit. 


Under these circumstances, the wisest course of 
action, both for keeping peace in the Near East and 
for maintaining our present foothold there, would 
be to uphold the status quo and give immediate aid 
to any country which might be attacked from out- 
side or torn, through the activity of foreign agents, 
from inside. Our intervention, swift and decisive, in 
Lebanon in 1958 shows that such action can be ef- 
fective over a long span. 

A New York Times editorial recently expressed 
optimism about Nasser’s “wise statesmanship” in not 
attempting to put down the Syrian insurrection 
against his rule. I am less sure that Nasser might not 
try some other means of reasserting his supremacy 
over Syria. An ambitious dictator does not fade away 
easily. At any rate, we ought to be prepared for this 
or similar eventualities. The Near East must remain 
calm, even if only relatively so, and must never be- 
come, like Southeast Asia, a Communist base for 
world conquest. 
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THE JUST WAR DOCTRINE 


Is It Relevant to the Nuclear Age? 


Ernest W. Lefever 


President Kennedy has it within his power to end the 
Cold War. Two equally dramatic and effective paths 
are open to him to accomplish this purpose. He can 
end the Cold War by capitulating to Communist de- 
mands in Berlin, in Laos and in the disarmament 
dialogue, or he can end it by starting a hot war. 

As long as Mr. Kennedy and the American people 
regard these alternatives as morally wrong and po- 
litically unwise, which I hope will be a long time, we 
will have to adjust to the perils and pitfalls of a not- 
so-peaceful-coexistence. In this protracted conflict 
involving nuclear weapons (in being), unconven- 
tional warfare, diplomatic negotiations, trade, ideas 
and loyalties—in this novel twilight zone between 
war and peace—has the traditional doctrine of the 
just war any relevance? I believe it has. I attempt to 
support the thesis that the traditional doctrine is rel- 
evant in principle to the nuclear-missile age, first by 
suggesting six necessary elements present in all 
moral-political decisions and then by sketching a 
brief outline for a “responsible” just war theory. 

Every political decision is a moral decision because 
it affects for good or ill human beings whose essen- 
tial dignity is rooted in God. Political decisions 
especially in the realm of international politics, are 
incredibly complex, but their complexity does not 
excuse the statesman or the citizen from his obliga- 
tion to be morally responsible. Every decision in- 
volves highly interrelated elements. I will note six 
such elements, making some random comments 
about each. 

First, moral decision must have a point of refer- 
ence which transcends the arena of decision. For the 
Christian this point of reference is God and God's 
will for men. Although finite man can never know 
fully the will of the Infinite, he must attempt to as- 
certain it and act accordingly. This reference pro- 
vides the basis for a moral standard above the con- 
flicting purposes and interests of men and nations. 
Mr. Lefever is an associate of the Institute for De- 
fense Analyses in Washington. The present article 
is adapted from an essay which will appear in a col- 


lection edited by Steve Allers, and is used by per- 
mission of the editor and publisher. 


Morality cannot emerge from the context of action, 
but it must be relevant to it. 

Second, God’s will for men must be translated into 
specific social and political terms. To serve as a guide 
to political behavior the unachievable ideal of love 
must be translated into achievable or almost achiev- 
able goals of order, justice and freedom. Goals some- 
what beyond present attainments give the statesman 
and citizen a sense of perspective; they evoke hu- 
mility without despair and hope without illusion. 
This is what is meant by the political relevance of 
the impossible ideal. 

Third, moral decision requires an understanding 
of the essential facts of the situation which calls for 
action. It is at this point that contemporary moralists 
most often fail. To analyze helpfully the problems 
of national security in a nuclear age, one must un- 
derstand the limits and possibilities of nuclear weap- 
ons systems; the relative nuclear capabilities of the 
two chief adversaries; and the probable military, 
political, psychological, and biological consequences 
of nuclear weapons under a variety of potential uses. 
One should be aware of the likelihood of different 
kinds of nuclear and conventional war. All these pos- 
sible military contingencies must be seen in their 
basic political context. One must also understand the 
military and political developments which tend to 
strengthen stability and to deter nuclear war. 


Fortunately, there is a growing body of literature 
on military doctrine and political theory which 
throws light on the problems of arms, arms control, 
stability, and mutual deterrence. Many moralists who 
presume to speak on nuclear weapons are only 
vaguely aware of the existence of this serious writ- 
ing by specialists who represent a variety of disci- 
plines and who are as morally concerned as the 
moralists. This is not to suggest that the specialist, 
statesman, or civilian has nothing to learn from the 
moralist. It does suggest that the moralist can do a 
much better job of teaching if he has some disci- 
plined understanding of the problem. If a theologian 
cannot make a significant contribution to the prob- 
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lems of psychiatry without a nodding acquaintance 
with the basic works on psychiatry, how can he give 
relevant advice on national security policy if he does 
not have at least an elementary knowledge of the 
basic literature or a taste of political responsibility? 

Fourth, moral decision is instructed by the actor’s 
understanding of history. Sound decisions must be 
based upon the concrete facts found in the New York 
Times, the insights developed in the serious litera- 
ture, and the larger “facts” about the nature of man 
and history. A sound understanding of history is the 
key to the understanding of politics. 

Christianity takes history seriously because it 
holds that man has a measure of genuine freedom. 
And because it takes history seriously it takes pol- 
itics seriously. World politics can be defined as the 
inevitable struggle of human egos projected from 
the vantage point of sovereign political power. The 
persistent conflict of purpose, will, and interest 


among nation states is an extension of human nature » 


with its opposing elements of “original sin” and “or- 
iginal righteousness.” History is ambiguous because 
its chief actor, man, is morally ambiguous. The out- 
come of history is open. Its deepest meaning and its 
fulfillment lie beyond history. If one affirms this un- 
derstanding of history, one can be concerned with- 
out being strident, serene without being nonchalant. 

Many moralists today are tempted to embrace an 
apocalyptic ethic based on an apocalyptic view of 
history. We are living in an era of galloping technol- 
ogy, the argument runs, and man must match the 
quantum jump of science with a quantum jump in 
moral stature and political behavior. This is wishful 
thinking. The raw stuff of history is human nature, 
and man has amply demonstrated through the mil- 
lennia that he stubbornly resists reform, to say noth- 
ing of drastic reconstruction. History is characterized 
by continuity, not by radical discontinuity. And this 
continuity is based upon the continuity of man. The 
political decisions and institutions of tomorrow will 
closely resemble those of today. Human nature pre- 
cludes a giant step. Technology has advanced by 
giant strides, but the essential moral capacity of man 
remains the same. Science has added a new urgency, 
if not a new dimension, to the old problem of conflict 
among sovereign powers, but the old wisdom is as 
relevant to the problems of today as it was when it 
was first recorded. The strident call for a radical 
change in man or in politics is an ill-disguised form 
of escape from moral responsibility. 


Fifth, moral decision must look both to the present 
and the future. Moralists can indulge in the luxury 
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of focusing exclusively on the future with impunity. 
But statesmen must come to grips with the present. 
A wise politician will have one eye cocked to tomor- 
row, but he is morally obligated to be preoccupied 
with the urgent requirements of today. A sensitive 
statesman cannot escape the inevitable conflict be- 
tween short-term demands and long-term hopes, be- 
tween the urgent necessities of the present and high 
goals for the future. But he would be derelict in his 
duty if he sold out the present for the future, if he 
sacrified the security and welfare of the people from 
whom he draws his power in the name of a more 
distant (and uncertain) world of peace and justice. 
His first duty is to the present generation, not to 
generations yet unborn. Yet, he must seek to recon- 
cile the demands of the present and future in such 
a way that neither constituency is wholly sacrificed 
for the other. As a general guide the political cer- 
tainties or near-certainties of the present have a 
prior claim over the uncertainties of the future. 

When a man dies in a just cause he dies to help the 
present generation. Hopefully his death will also 
benefit future generations, but this is by no means 
certain because the generation he helps to save may 
betray his sacrifice. There are also many other un- 
foreseen developments which can dash the hopes of 
a person who sacrifices a present good for a future 
good. 

As this is being written, President Kennedy is 
facing a perplexing decision involving the conflict- 
ing demands of the present and the future: should 
he order nuclear tests in the atmosphere because the 
Russians have resumed such testing? In deciding 
what to do he must balance the advantages of such 
testing to the present security position of the United 
States against the disadvantages of raising the level 
of fallout. According to generally accepted estimates, 
the fallout from all nuclear tests (prior to the recent 
Russian series) has increased by up to five percent 
the total biological damage now resulting from the 
natural level of radiation. This is unevenly spread, 
and some areas may have for a brief time a radiation 
count forty percent greater than normal. But at some 
future time, if accumulated fallout reaches the crit- 
ical level and constitutes an actual hazard to a great 
number of human beings, the decision to resume at- 
mosphere-poisoning tests would be much more diffi- 
cult to justify than it would be today. This illustra- 
tion leads directly to the sixth element in every 
moral decision—calculation. 

No responsible decision, however simple, can be 
made without calculation. There are always conflict- 
ing values and demands which must be resolved in 
the light of one’s transcendent reference, one’s 


knowledge of the relevant facts, the resources avail- 
able to the actor, one’s understanding of what is 
possible, and one’s assessment of the competing 
claims between the present and the future. Most 
day-by-day decisions of citizens are relatively simple. 
They are made largely om the basis of habit and 
custom. Statesmen confronting the novel and com- 
plex problem of determining the role of nuclear 
weapons in the face of Communist power, preten- 
sion and fanaticism must engage in incredibly com- 
plex calculations. There is no moral slide rule, or 
set of maxims which can lift the burden of this pains- 
taking calculation, calculation designed primarily to 
foresee the probable consequences of politically 
feasible alternatives. 

To assert the moral necessity of calculation is not 
to espouse an ethic of calculation. Nor is it a con- 
textual ethic which, incidentally, is a contradiction 
in terms. Calculation has its limits. After engaging 
in all the calculation that is humanly possible the 
citizen or statesman must act, recognizing that 
many of the elements of decision are not subject to 
precise calculation and that prediction in politics is 
more of an art than a science. Humility and contri- 
tion are the appropriate handmaidens of most po- 
litical decisions. 


The recognition of the dynamic interrelationship 
of these six elements in moral decision points to an 
ethic of responsibility as opposed to a code ethic, a 
single factor ethic, or a perfectionist ethic. An ethic 
of responsbility is always a multi-consideration ethic 
in which the actor responds to the will of God, to 
the needs of his neighbor, and to his own conscience 
in the light of the existential situation and the hu- 
man and material resources available to him. 

An ethic of responsibility so defined is, I believe, 
compatible with a just war doctrine and is relevant 
to the contemporary security dilemma. Versions of 
the just war theory which are legalistic or which 
make quantitative applications seem to me irrelevant 
because they simply cannot take into account all the 
essential factors in moral decision. Consider several 
examples of the legalistic approach. 

Item: If self-defense is a requirement of a just war, 
how does one decide which side struck first? In the 
total struggle we call the Cold War, this is often a 
legal impossibility. What about provocation? What 
about client wars, unconventional war, and subver- 
sion? 

Item: If the waging of a war by an entity having 
legitimate authority is a condition of a just war, how 
is legitimacy determined? Was the United States 


military action in Korea, prior to endorsement by the 
United Nations, legal? Suppose our Government in- 
tervenes in a direct military way in Laos? In Cuba? 
What about indirect intervention? Any government 
possessing the capacity to act effectively against in- 
justice thereby has the responsibility to act. “Every 
one to whom much is given, of him will much be 
required.” 

Item: If only minimal and incidental harm to civil- 
ians is permissible in a just war, how can one draw 
a meaningful line between civilian and military in 
an era of total war? Suppose the killing of 100 sol- 
diers and 1,000 civilians had the intended and actual 
result of saving 10,000 or a million lives? Would this 
be just or unjust? The incidental evil should not, of 
course, outweigh the intended and actual good 
made possible by military action—here is where com- 
plex calculation enters in. But the traditional legal 
distinction between combatants and noncombatants 
is hardly helpful today. 


Rejecting these legalistic and culture-bound ap- 
plications of the just war theory, I would like to 
suggest three fundamental standards for the just use 
of coercion which I believe are relevant to the prob- 
lems of nuclear war as well as the problems of con- 
ventional war and unconventional war. 

First, the cause must be just. The maintenance of 
order, justice and freedom is a worthy cause and 
under proper conditions these values are worth fight- 
ing for. Their preservation is not always guaranteed 
by the physical survival of the state, even of a dem- 
ocratic state. For the Christians, the sheer physical 
survival of one’s nation is not of itself a just objec- 
tive. Some states may have become so corrupt that 
they are not worthy of defense—Nazi Germany, for 
example. The national interest narrowly defined 
leads to smugness, national self-righteousness, or 
fanaticism. On the other hand, the national interest, 
when defined in terms broad enough to take into ac- 
count the legitimate interests and rights of other na- 
tions is a morally acceptable guide to statesmen. 
Today the physical security of the United States is 
worth defending because of the values of justice and 
freedom guaranteed by that security. It is conceiv- 
able that this may not always be true. Further, we 
should never forget that every statesman clothes his 
actions, however just or unjust, in the garments of 
virtue. 

The destruction of tyranny and the curbing of in- 
justice are also worthy causes for the use of coercion, 
as long as the evil consequences of such coercion do 
not outweigh the benefits. This does not mean that 
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military action, to be justified, must immediately 
usher in a new and better era. It does mean that 
military action must create conditions under which 
there is a good prospect for greater order, justice and 
feedom than there was before. 

Second, the means must be just. Appropriate 
means must be found to achieve the just objective. 
Politically or morally inappropriate means may be- 
tray the just intention. Can nuclear weapons ever be 
placed in the category of just means? Unless one is 
a pacifist who believes that the use of all military 
corecion is morally inadmissible, there is no categori- 
cal answer to this question. The answer depends 
upon a great variety of factors, some of which can 
be calculated with relative precision and some of 
which stubbornly resist calculation. If one could be 
sure, for example, that the nuclear destruction of 
1,000 Russians, without further destruction, would 
prevent the Russian annexation of West Germany, 


would it be just to drop the bomb? For most people | 


the answer would not be so difficult. For those who 
would not justify the killing of 1,000 human beings 
to prevent the forceable imposition of Communist 
tyranny on 52 million human beings, let us suppose 
that the same objective could be achieved by killing 
only 100 persons. Would that make a difference? 

The point here is not to get into quantitative 
analysis (which can never be wholly ignored), but 
rather to show the irrelevance of the absolutist or 
legalistic approach to the question of means. Some 
people accept the possible just use of small nuclear 
weapons, but rule out twenty-megaton weapons and 
above. Such “mass destruction” weapons, they argue, 
could under no conceivable circumstances be justi- 
fied. Yet some exclusively military targets are ap- 
proximately 100 miles in diameter. Ironically, the 
use of such a weapon on such a target would respect 
civilians more than an old-fashioned World War II 
blockbuster on an urban factory located in a resi- 
dential area. (I am not justifying, much less advocat- 
ing, the use of twenty-megaton weapons! ) 

In short, the means must be as precise as possible 
to achieve the desired objective and should result in 
minimal incidental destruction. The degree of re- 
straint exercised should be determined by the moral 
and political requirements of the just cause, by re- 
spect for the innocent (an exceedingly difficult cate- 
gory to define), by the specific military objective to 
be gained, by calculations of probable error, and 
by the requirement of effectiveness. The require- 
ment of effectiveness often conflicts with some of 
the other considerations. 

Third, the coercion should be effective. A states- 
man with a just cause should choose means of coer- 
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cion which have a reasonable chance of success. He 
should plan to win and expect to win. If he lacks 
the will or the resources to succeed, he should not 
undertake the action. This is simple prudence. “Or 
what king, going to encounter another king in war, 
will not sit down first and take counsel whether he 
is able with ten thousand to meet him who comes 
against him with twenty thousand? And if not, while 
the other is yet a great way off, he sends an embassy 
and asks terms of peace.” (Luke 14:32 and 33). In 
a situation when the power of one nation may be 
hopelessly outmatched by an adversary bent on con- 
quest, the statesmen of the weaker nation may take 
up the sword in the name of honor—“Give me liberty 
or give me death.” This type of sacrifice is usually 
more appropriate for an individual patriot than for 
the responsible head of a state. 


If the statesman has moral reservations about the 
justice of his cause or serious inhibitions against the 
use of coercion, his acknowledged or unacknowl- 
edged feelings of guilt may restrict the effective use 
of force and thus invite failure. Perhaps misgivings 
on the part of some of Mr. Kennedy’s advisers about 
the justice of “interfering in the internal affairs” of 
Cuba, or reservations about the employment of mili- 
tary force in peacetime, or both, were largely re- 
sponsible for the Cuban fiasco in April, 1961. A half- 
hearted use of coercion is often more destructive 
than abstention on the one hand or a marginal over- 
use of force on the other. If the cause is just (often 
a very difficult judgment to make) it has a moral 
right to succeed. 

It can be argued that these three requirements for 
the just use of coercion give little precise guidance 
either to the statesman or the moralist. With this I 
agree. My comments are not intended to give an- 
swers to specific policy questions, but rather to 
counter the position of some moralists who think that 
precise answers can be given in advance or that cer- 
tain concrete acts of coercion are categorically and 
unconditionally wrong in all circumstances. 

In the real world the dilemma is faced most poign- 
antly by the statesman who must reconcile political 
necessity with morality. If he is morally sensitive, 
politically wise, and well-informed, his fateful deci- 
sions are more likely to be just than if he is insensi- 
tive, stupid, and ignorant. High-ranking American 
political leaders for the most part are intelligent, 
well-informed, and morally concerned. But moral 
concern is not an adequate substitute for moral wis- 
dom. It is at this point that theologians and moral 
philosophers should make a significant contribution. 
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“ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR” 


aa Bs White Plains, N. Y. 
Sir: William Lee Miller’s discussion of my book, On 
Thermonuclear War, appearing in your April issue 
(which only recently came to my attention), im- 
pressed me quite favorably. I am grateful to Mr. 
Miller for expressing approval of some of my points 
and for defending me against what he terms the “ab- 
surd .. . naive reaction against writers .. . [that] 
blames them somehow for the world they discuss.” 
Mr. Miller criticizes my book not for immorality but 
for amorality. Actually I am very sympathetic with 
his major thesis, and I would like to add a few words 
in order to clarify my position and, hopefully, some 
of the discussion. 

Mr. Miller is emphatically right that “thermonu- 
clear war is too important a subject to be left to the 
game-theorists.” Although game theory can make 
some contribution to the understanding of certain 
problems that arise in the real world, the contribution 
is at best a very small part of what is necessary, and 
in fact I made no use of formal game theory in the 
book. I would conjecture that most of the animosity 
that critics of defense literature have directed against 
the use of game theory is really aimed at( as far as 
it is aimed at anything) what the critic considers to 
be an excessive use of rationality. I personally be- 
lieve that the current discussion of these problems 
could only be improved by the judicious injection of 
rational arguments. 

Mr. Miller says that “the technical-mathematical 
treatment of social problems . . . can yield important 
knowledge, but at the highest moral and philosoph- 
ical level, of course, it is fatally defective.” I agree, 
at least, that at the moral level a technical approach 
is not enough. My reason for using objective method- 
ologies to study thermonuclear war was simply the 
hope that they would “yield important knowledge.” 
Such knowledge is indispensable to moral and phi- 
losophical understanding if it is not to be founded 
on ignorance or error. Again, it is my belief that 
much of the current discussion suffers from misin- 
formation as well as irrationality. 

My book was specifically addressed to the techni- 
cal side of the problem and to professional students 
of the subject. I have good reason to believe that it 
has had an important effect on many of those who 
were not enough aware of the dangers of the arms 
race and the serious and complex military, political 
and social problems of strategists that risk the use of 
nuclear weapons. While I agree that there is “a basic 
moral revulsion [to weapons of mass destruction] 
that should not be overcome,” to weaken the discus- 


sion in order to stress this consideration would not 
only have been inappropriate; it would have rendered 
my arguments less, rather than more, persuasive for 
my primary audience. On the other hand, many of 
those whose feeling of revulsion is well-develo 
could also profit from a technical discussion, while 
they are hardly likely to lose their moral feeling as a 
result of reading a book that expressly places this 
subject outside its focus of interest. The ultimate 
purpose of a treatise on say, cancer and surgery, is 
to save lives and reduce suffering; would anyone 
contend that if an author of such a book does not 
reiterate this fact continually his readers will become 
indifferent to pain and death? 

Mr. Miller says, “A certain awe—to put it mildly— 
should surround our contemplation of such matters 
[of modern war].” Yes, if we are talking about a total 
view; but it is indispensable that some people at 
some time for some purposes _. their awe long 
enough to find out just exactly what it is we are talk- 
ing about. And then they must communicate their 
findings in a direct and objective manner. Even more 
important, awe is the worst possible frame of mind 
in which to investigate this problem, whether one is 
looking for new approaches or trying to improve the 
old. It is difficult, if not impossible, to do research 
in a cathedral atmosphere. As Mr. Miller states, even 
ecclesiastics, “by constantly handling holy things, be- 
come insensitive to holiness,” i.e., they cannot do 
their work at a high intensity of awe. 

In conclusion Mr. Miller writes that “Mr. Kahn, 
consequently, is surely right when he says that we 
need the thought of persons outside military strate 
and mathematical calculation to deal with world 
Hp in our strange era.” May I add that we need 

oth more dispassionate research and more humane 
concern for what seems to me, at least, our most 
dangerous social problem. I think Mr. Miller and I 
would agree that neither approach can help us very 
much without the other. 

At the Hudson Institute we have moved to help 
meet this need by bringing together a group repre- 
senting diverse backgrounds, skills, and viewpoints 
to work on problems of national security and inter- 
national order. We believe that moral concern must 
be as well-informed and deeply thoughtful as we can 
make it in the time remaining, if it is to help us avert 
major catastrophe. Mr. Miller recommends “a human 
and humane rather than a mathematical language.” 
These are not mutually exclusive; both are neces- 
sary; neither is sufficient. 
HERMAN KAHN 
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Why England Slept 
John F. Kennedy. Wilfred Funk, Inc. 252 pp. $3.50. 


This early study of Britain's pre-war unpreparedness stresses the 
special challenges a democracy faces when at grips with a totali- 
tarian power. England's lesson for America, wrote Mr. Kennedy in 
1940, is that democracy must be made to work "right now... . 
It's the system that functions in the pinches that survives.” 


Dag Hammarskjold: Custodian of the Brushfire Peace 
Joseph P. Lash. Doubleday. 304 pp. $4.50. 


An editorial writer and columnist of the New York Post examines 
the late Secretary General's concept of his office, and of the UN 
as a neutral buffer between East and West in the Cold War, as 
an “instrument for defusing the crises attending decolonization.” 


The Making of the Good Neighbor Policy 
Bryce Wood. Columbia University Press. 438 pp. $7.50. 


Official and unofficial relations between the United States and ‘the 
Latin American countries in the period between 1927 and 1943 
are examined with an eye to the consequences of a policy for- 
mally proscribing the use of force among mutually aspiring 
powers. 


Revolt on the Campus 
M. Stanton Evans. Regnery. 248 pp. $4.50. 


A vehement attack on the notion that dissent is always an ex- 
pression of the political left, this book explores the resurgence of 
conservatism among American students and credits the movement 
with having restored to the academy its rightful function as “a 
battleground of ideas.” 


The Strategy of Truth 
Wilson P. Dizard. Public Affairs Press. 213 pp. $4.50. 


A survey of the U. S. Information Service and its various overseas 
programs, this book describes how American propaganda efforts 
in films, radio, television, book distribution and cultural exchange 
are working to win "the struggle for world opinion." 


May Man Prevail? 
Erich Fromm. Doubleday. 252 pp. $4.50. 


The author attempts "an inquiry into the facts and fictions of for- 
eign policy,” but the facts and fictions are mostly his own, devised 
with the help of Freud (our fear of Russian world domination is 
a “pathological obsession") and Marx (the Soviet Union repre- 
sents a “nonsocialist, nonrevolutionary" system similar to "the 
most developed form of capitalism"). 
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